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THE CAXTON CLUB 

EXHIBITION OF ILLUMINATED 

MANUSCRIPTS 

WHEN in December last Mr. 
Hutchinson, then President of 
The Caxton Club, suggested 
to the Chairman of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee that an attempt be made to 
arrange for an exhibition of Mediaeval 
MSS. on Vellum, it was at first thought 
impossible to have one worth while, on 
account of the lack of material in 
Chicago that would be available for such 
a purpose. 

In canvassing the field, it occurred to 
the Committee that if the Newberry 
Library collection could be secured the 
problem would be solved ; but inasmuch 
as none of these MSS. had ever been out 
of the Library since their purchase of 
Henry Probasco, in 1890, it was doubt- 
ful whether the Trustees would consent 
to their loan, even for so laudable a pur- 
pose as our proposed exhibition. 

Since then, however, the writer is 
happy to say, the hopes of the Committee 
have been realized. The Trustees of the 
Library have done an unusual and ex- 
ceedingly handsome thing, in granting to 
the Club the privilege of selecting nearly 
fifty of their choicest MSS. for this ex- 
hibition, thus contributing very sub- 
stantially to the success of the under- 
taking. 

The importance of the loan of these 
MSS., at this time, can not be over- 
estimated. It may be a long time before 
another opportunity occurs of seeing 
them under such favorable conditions. 
These interesting and beautiful MSS. in 
writing and ornament and miniature 
are now on exhibition, together with 



those loaned by the Art Institute, North- 
western University, the University of 
Chicago, Edward E. Ayer, and others, in 
Gunsaulus Hall at the Art Institute. 
More than a hundred Mediaeval MSS. 
are to be seen, and in addition, the very 
interesting collections of oriental MSS., 
on native glazed paper, kindly loaned by 
Messrs. Ayer and Cramer. 

Thus not only in number, but in 
quality, the MSS. exhibited are well 
worthy a visit of the bibliophile, the con- 
noisseur, the art student — in fact by all 
who make any pretension to a knowledge 
of and love for things artistic. Here 
will be found examples of book-making, 
wrought with loving care and skilful 
hands, four hundred years before the 
invention of printing — and two hundred 
years after. Here are charming volumes 
written on vellum with a goose quill pen 
in India ink, ornamented with initials 
and miniatures done in burnished gold 
and color that will delight all lovers of 
beauty; miniatures of scribes at work in 
their scriptoriums; scenes in the life of 
Christ, — the annunciation, the cruci- 
fixion, etc., particularly if the volume 
be a Bible, a Missal, a Psalter, or the 
Hours of the Blessed Virgin. 

It is the spirit of loving beauty in all 
things that leads us to value and preserve 
these splendid old books. Art appeals 
with no greater charm anywhere than it 
does in these ancient records, the work 
of the scribe, the illuminator, and the 
miniaturist. 

O. A. Bierstadt, in "A Contribution 
to the History of Bibliophilism in 
America," observes that 

"The world acknowledges its grati- 
tude to the cloistered monks, and literary 
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men, who kept aglow the torch of learn- 
ing through the Dark Ages, and will not 
posterity be thankful to the collector in 
this utilitarian age for preserving the 
comparatively few MSS. and books that 
still survive?" 



After the pleas- 
ure of seeking and 
securing comes the 
pleasure of hav- 
ing others see and 
enjoy, and in the 
end this is the 
greatest pleasure 
of all. It is this 
spirit of sharing 
its pleasures with 
others that 
prompts The 
Caxton Club to 
make this exhibi- 
tion at the Art In- 
stitute, where the 
public may have 
an opportunity to 
see, to learn, and 
to enjoy. 
C. L. Ricketts. 



Note — From week to week the books 
in this exhibition will be opened at differ- 
ent folios, so that the exhibition will be 
an entirely new one each week. 



EXHIBITION OF PRINTS BY KORYUSAI 



A SELECTION of fifty-five color 
prints by Koryusai from the 
Buckingham Collection have been 
hung in gallery 46, replacing the prints 
by Harunobu which have been on ex- 
hibition during December and January. 
All the principal phases of Koryusai's 
work are represented by important 
examples. One early print bears the 
rare signature "Koryusai Haruhiro." 
There are a number of beautiful im- 
pressions in perfect condition of the 
prints designed as nearly as possible in 



the style of Harunobu during the years 
1 768-1 770 when the two artists had 
studios close together at Yagenbori in 
the Ryogoku district. The pillar prints 
of which thirty are shown, include 
many of his finest compositions in this 
form for which he is justly renowned. 
There are also excellent examples of the 
series of portraits of Yoshiwara beauties 
and their attendants; and, what is 
especially noteworthy, superlatively fine 
impressions of the bird pictures issued in 
the period from about 1780 to 1786 



